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I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



Historically, the approach to governing and managing peo- 
ple has been through the use of authoritarian leadership. 

This style began with absolute rulers and has carried over 
into industrial, commercial, and military leaders. 

The authoritarian leader leads by the power and authority 
of his office. A few years ago the behavioral science pro- 
fession began to investigate management in enterprise and 
observed that men can be motivated to perform through a more 
progressive style of leadership. The progressive leader 
leads using various forms of motivation. He must motivate 
his employees with their diverse predispositions to join the 
enterprise and assist in moving it toward its goal. Motiva- 
tion is his new leadership tool. Two important components of 
this tool are insuring that Maslow f s hierarchy of needs are 
satisfied and using participative management. As the influ- 
ence of behavioral science pervades the minds of the masses 
and as management attempts to increase productivity, managers 
must become familiar with and skilled in the application of 
leadership through motivation. 
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II. INTRODUCTION 



As society has progressed from the industrial age, 
through the nuclear and space ages, and as it enters into 
what some call the Aquarian age (where science and religion 
will merge), man, the prime mover in this dynamic system, 
continues to expand his labor at tasks he may not intrinsi- 
cally enjoy. Before the industrial age, when men were 
predominantly farmers, families tilled the soil from genera- 
tion to generation. As industry progressed, men, with hope 
of new freedom and release from the drudgery of the soil, 
sought employment in the new endeavor. To their dismay they 
were again performing tasks they did not enjoy. The work was 
hard, the days were long and the employer was not their 
friend. Industry has revolutionized our way of living but 
even in this advanced automated age men continue to be em- 
ployed at tasks they do not enjoy. Rationally, it would seem 
that with the advancement of technology and the wide dissemi- 
nation of information, individuals would direct their lives 
more in line with their personal preferences for vocations 
and seek work more aligned with their desires. 

Unfortunately, it seems that technology has far exceeded 
man’s ability to direct his own life and managers are faced 
with the dilemma of directing the work of employees who do 
not enjoy what they are employed to do. This problem is 
practically universal as industrialization calls for special- 
ization and people must work together in order to survive. 
Those faced with the task of leadership must motivate dissat- 
isfied employees to work productively. 
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Some employees are satisfied and enjoy their work but 
there may be other factors which prevent them from working 
productively. They may have personal problems or some phy- 
sical ailment. They may have desires to be in far away 
places or some conflict with another employee may keep them 
upset. These and numerous other reasons may appear to be 
trivial and unimportant to some managers, but they are rea- 
sons, which at times, are strong enough to restrict 
productivity. 

Productivity, to management, is the path to profit and 
profit is the goal of enterprise. The manager must lead his 
employees along this path if enterprise is to reach its goal. 
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Ill . LEADERSHIP 



A. DEFINITION OF LEADERSHIP 

What is leadership? Is it an art or a science? Can it 
be learned or acquired by all people? Leadership is motiva- 
tion of people (Ref. 1). For centuries leadership was in 
the nature of an inheritance. Leaders were born, not made. 
Leadership was thought of as being a monopoly of the aristo- 
cracy. With the overthrow of the feudal nobility and the 
rise of equalitarian democracy, the emergence of a new lead- 
ership seems to have demonstrated that leaders are made, not 
born. Leadership, it appeared, could be learned. 

"Leadership, is that quality, inherent or acquired in a 
person which enables him to achieve accomplishment from his 
subordinates by virtue of their willingness, rather than by 
force, 11 (Ref. 2). In this definition, leadership is presen- 
ted in terms of the acceptance of the leader by the 
followers. Among the simplest definition is one given by 
Ordway Tead, in his classic book The Art of Leadership : 

"Leadership is the activity of influencing people to co- 
operate toward some goal which they come to find desirable. 
There are many other definitions including "Leadership is the 
exercise of authority and making of decisions." Leadership 
is the ability to persuade or direct men without the use of 
prestige or power of formal office or external circumstances, 
(Ref. 3). 

Social psychologists have provided us with a definition 
of leadership in terms of behavior. La Piere and Farnsworth 
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(Ref. 4) believe it to be ’’behavior which affects the be- 
havior of other people more than their behavior affect that 
of the leader.” 

What is the heart of the broad leadership process? It 
might be put in these words: Leadership requires a humanis- 

tic outlook on life rather than merely mastery of technique. 
It is based on the capacity for understanding of individuals 
and their motivation, their fears, their hopes, what they 
love and what they hate, the ugly and the good side of the 
human nature. It’s an ability to move these individuals, to 
help them define their needs, to help them discover, step by 
step, how to achieve them. 

B. LEADERSHIP STYLES 

”1 put most problems into my group’s hands and leave it 
to them to carry the ball from there. - I serve merely as a 
catalyst, mirroring back the people’s thoughts and feelings 
so that they can better understand them.” 

”It is foolish to make decisions oneself on matters that 
affect people. I always talk things over with my subordi- 
nates, but I make it clear to them that I am the one who has 

\ 

to have the final say.” 

"Once I have decided on a course of action, I do my best 
to sell my ideas to my employees." 

"I am being paid to lead. If I let a lot of other people 
make the decisions I should be making, then I am not worth my 
salt . " 
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M I believe in getting things done. I cannot waste time 
calling meetings. Someone has to call the shots around here, 
and I think it should be me," (Ref. 5). 

Each of these statements represents a point of view about 
M good leadership.” Considerable experience, factual data, 
and theoretical principles could be cited to support each 
statement, even though they seem to be inconsistent when 
placed together. Such contradictions point out the dilemma 
in which the modern manager frequently finds himself. 

What are the implications of differences in leadership 
style? What works in the first statement may fail either in 
the second statement or others. Apparently, there is no one 
style of leadership superior to another. Instead of choosing 
a leadership style independent of any given context, the 
problem seems to be one of matching leadership to a particu- 
lar context. 

Bowers and Seashore (Ref. 6), drawing heavily upon the 
research conducted by the staff of the Survey Research Center 
at the University ’ of Michigan, suggest four basic factors in- 
volved in organizational leadership which they feel can 
account for variation in several measures of the effective- 
ness of an organization. 

Research in the area of leadership seems to point to the 
existence of four basic dimensions of leadership, which seem 
to relate to leadership style: 

Support 



Interaction Facilitation 



Goal Emphasis 
- Work Facilitation 

Table One, (Ref. 7) indicates how concepts from the var- 
ious research programs relate to these four basic concepts of 
leadership. A summary of the work of several researchers 
shows that the effectiveness of a permissive, participatory 
and democratic style of leader behavior is conditioned by the 
degree to which a leader can exert influence upward in the 
organization. One of the most promising streams of theory 
and research in the leadership area presently appearing on 
the horizon, developed by Fred Fiedler (Ref. 8) has come to 
focus upon three key factors upon which leadership effective- 
ness is dependent, or contingent: the power of the leader’s 

position, the nature of the task and the lead er -member rela- 
tionship. Fiedler’s work possesses high practical utility 
for the following reasons: First, it explicitly states under 

what conditions democratic, supportive, relationship-oriented 
and autocratic, authoritarian, task oriented styles of lead- 
ership are most likely to be effective. Second, Fiedler 
suggests that we give attention to designing tasks so as to 
take advantage of the leadership style and predispositions 
available within the organization. For example, rather than 
attempting to train all managers to exhibit any single style 
of leadership, Fiedler suggests that an optimal strategy might 
be to allow the natural styles available in the organization 
to emerge under conditions appropriate for these styles. 

Though Fiedler’s conclusions can only be regarded as tentative, 
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they are interesting. In brief, his results suggest that 
"...managing, controlling, directive leaders tend to be most 
effective in situations which are either very favorable for 
them or which are relatively unfavorable, Non directive, 
permissive, considerate leaders tend to perform best in situ- 
ations of intermediate difficulty,” (Ref. 9). 

One of the most productive streams of research regarding 
the effects of various leadership styles has been that gener- 
ated at The Ohio State University in which two basic dimensions 
of leader behaviors and attitudes have been identified. A 
factor-analytic study by Halpin and Winer (Ref. 10) suggests 
that most of the individual differences in the performance of 
leaders can be accounted for by postulating two relatively 
independent dimensions of leader behavior: (1) "initiating 

and directing" and (2) "consideration." "Initiating struc- 
ture reflects the extent to which an individual is likely to 
define and structure his role and those of his subordinates 
toward goal attainment. A high score on this dimension char- 
acterizes individuals who play a more active role in directing 
gr oup . ac t ivi t ies through planning, communicating information, 
scheduling and trying out new ideas. Consideration reflects 
the extent to which an individual is likely to have job rela- 
tionship characterized by mutual trust, respect for 
subordinates ideas, and consideration of their feelings. A 
high score is indicative of a climate of good rapport and two- 
way communication. A low score indicates the supervisor is 
likely to be more impersonal in his relations with group 
members," (Ref. 11), 
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C. AUTHORITARIAN LEADERSHIP 



The authoritarian leader wields more absolute power than 
the democratic leader, he alone determines policies of the 
group, he alone makes major plans, he alone fully knows the 
succession of future steps in the group’s activities, he 
alone dictates the activities of the members and the pattern 
of interrelations among the members, he alone serves as the 
ultimate agent and Judge and as the purveyor of rewards and 
punishments. Hence, the fate of each individual within the 
group is in his hands. Sanford suggests that: t 

’’...The authoritarian person is one who, because of his 
learned way of adjusting to parental authority and to people, 
is characterized by the following: great conventionality, 

scorn for the out-group or for any who depart from standard 
in-group values and virtues, an open hostility combined with 
overt submission to the strong, an opposition to the soft, 
the idealistic and the human, a calculating or bargaining or- 
ientation to people, and an intellectual rigidity with a great 
intollerance for ambiguity. We can think of this syndrome in 
terms of a "depth insecurity" that finds expression in the 
individual’s many and varied attempts to cover it up or to 
overcome it," (Ref. 12). The authoritarian leader deliber- 
ately develops these absolute functions and actively resists 
changes in them. The techniques by which he reinforces and 
protects his leadership status are various. By preventing 
individual members from participating in the setting of the 
group goals and by imposing what often seem to them irrelevant 
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subgoals, the autocratic leader guarantees that his guidance 
will be indispensable for the long term functioning of the 
group. Under this type of control the involvement of indi- 
vidual members is segmental and dependent, and the group 
goals are unclear. The authoritarian leader encourages a 
segregated group structure in which intercommunication between 
the members is held to a minimum and wherever possible the 
avenues of intercommunication are through the leader or are 
under his immediate supervision. This may have unfortunate 
effects upon the group as a whole. For one thing, there is 
less opportunity for the development of close interpersonal 
relations among all group members, and this lessens the at- 
tractiveness of the group. For another thing, the withdrawal 
of the leader may precipitate chaos in the group. With the 
leader as keystone removed, the group structure may simply 
fall apart, since there is little else in the way of cohesive 
forces among the remaining group members. 

Bogardus says: "(He), the authoritarian leader, is ob- 

jective, overt, positive. He knows what ought to be done, 
what he wants to do, and he drives ahead to that end. He pro- 
ceeds aggressively. He commands and organizes. He captivates 
and paralyzes. On occasion he moves with precision, again he 
blusters and storms. He exercises great freedom, acting as a 
law unto himself. He risks his life. He is proud and boast- 
ful, ” (Ref . 13) . 

Group decision and group responsibility are minimized un- 
der autocratic leadership. The objectives of the leader takes 
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precedence over the wishes of the individuals. This condi- 
tion causes frustration within the group which frequently 
leads to aggressive actions towards other groups. Erick 
Vroom gives us a partial description of the authoritarian 
character in the following words: 

,f The attitude of the authoritarian character toward life, 
his whole philosophy, is determined by his emotional striving. 
The authoritarian character loves those conditions that limit 
human freedom, he loves being submitted to fate. The feature 
common to all authoritarian thinking is the conviction that 
life is determined by forces outside of man’s own self, his 
interest, his wishes. The only possible happiness lies in 
the submission of these forces, n (Ref. 14). 

D. DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

The democratic does not necessarily differ from the au- 
thoritarian leader in amount of power but he does differ in 
the way he exercises his power. The democratic leader seeks 
to evoke the maximum involvement and participation of every 
member in group activities and in the determination of group 
objectives. He seeks to spread responsibility rather than to 
concentrate it. He seeks to encourage and reinforce inter- 
personal relations throughout the group so as to strengthen 
it. He seeks to reduce intragroup tension and conflict. He 
seeks to prevent the development of an hierarchial group 
structure in which special privilege and status differentials 
predominate. In the completely democratic situation the 
authority of the leader is given to him by common agreement of 
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the group. The leader does not dominate, rather, it is the 
group will that dominates. In this situation, leadership 
develops out of the common needs of the group. It attempts 
to satisfy these needs by stimulating that group behavior 
which will result in achieving the desired objectives. 

Even though the leader may not have been elected by the 
group, it is still possible for him to rule in a democratic 
manner. He can learn the needs of the group and exercise his 
leadership so as to satisfy many of them. He may encourage 
suggestions as to how to solve group problems. Frequently, 
the group may suggest solutions which have already been de- 
cided upon by the leader. These suggestions are valuable 
because they are more readily accepted when they come from 

the group than when they are imposed by authority. A demo- 
* 

cratically led group may become highly disciplined and effic- 
ient. The part that followers take in leadership is discussed 
by Lewin as follows: 

"Autocratic as well as democratic leadership consists 
in playing certain roles. These roles of the leader cannot 
be carried through without the followers playing certain 
complementary roles, namely, those of an autocratic or of a 
democratic follower." (Ref. 15) 

In comparison with the authoritarian leader, who tends to 
be the group "dictator," the democratic leader serves as the 
"mandate of the group" or, better, to encourage and facili- 
tate the carrying out of this mandate by the group members 
themselves. Whereas the authoritarian leader is the keystone 
of the group, without whom the whole structure may collapse, 
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the democratic leader may judge his success in terms of the 
degree to which the group is able to go along without him 
when he temporarily leaves the group, 

Lippitt and White (Ref. 16) under the general direction 
of. Kurt Lewin conducted experiments in 1938 with childrens 1 
groups to determine some aspects of group functioning under 
different types of leadership and different types of group 
atmosphere. The experimenters adopted two different leader- 
ship styles: authoritarian and democratic. Some of the 

differences in the behavior of the authoritarian and democratic 
groups are as follows: 

1. The authoritarian groups tended to be either more 
aggressive or more apathetic than the democratic groups. 

2. In the authoritarian groups there were more sub- 
missive approaches to the leader and also more attention - 
demanding approaches. The approaches to the democratic 
leader were more friendly and task-related. 

3. In the authoritarian groups the relations among 
group members tended to be more aggressive and domineering 
than in the democratic groups. 

4. Group unity was higher in the democratic units 
and subgroups tended to be more stable than in the authori- 
tarian a tmospher e, wher e they tended to disintegrate. 

5. Constructiveness of work decreased sharply when 
the authoritarian leader temporarily absented himself, whereas 
it dropped only slightly when the democratic leader was 
absent . 
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6. Under experimentally induced frustrations in the 
work situation, the democratic group expanded by organized 
attacks on the difficulty, whereas the authoritarian groups 
tended to become disrupted through recriminations and per- 
sonal blame. 

On the other hand, Leonard Berkowitz believes that: 

!! There is evidence to suggest that all is not black and white 
in terms of the acceptability and effectiveness of these two 
types of leaders. One important study of business and indus- 
trial groups shows that the members of these groups did not 
want leadership distributed among members of the group, that 
they wanted ,f the leader to lead, 11 and were uncomfortable 
when he shared decision-making in the group. (Ref. 17) 

Bavelas and Shaw (Ref. 18) have indicated that groups 
with control and authoritarian leader were able to produce 
quantitatively (and perhaps qualitatively) more effectively 
than groups in which leadership functions were shared, even 
though morale was not as great, Gibb’s (Ref 19) finding that 
experienced group members were more disposed to some degree of 
authoritarian leadership, is also relevant, for it suggests 
some impatience with extended discussions and a desire to f, get 
on with the job." These studies suggest that what is frequently 
called "authoritarian leadership" is not' to be dismissed as 
"bad" or unproductive. Apparently, there are situations in 
which members want such leadership, in which a more permissive 
leadership blocks movement toward the group goal, in which a 
narrowly focussed leadership makes for greater productivity. 
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However, we need to be realistic at this point. A leadership 
style which frustrates its members is hardly a contribution 
to the development of democratic values and skills. We need 
to recognize, as Gibbs 1 (Ref. 20) suggests that there is a 
democratic-authoritarian continum, and that while we may be 
dedicated to "democratic leadership," this does not mean that 
in all situations there is full permissiveness, decentraliz- 
ation, and satisfaction of the group’s psychological needs. 
"Apparently there are situations in which, because of the 
time available, the nature of the task, the previous exper- 
ience of members, and so on, a considerable degree of initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, and domination are required in leadership 
of the group. The goal of group behavior that nourishes all 
the values implicit in ’democratic life’ is not to be attained, 
in all situations, by immediate movement toward a very 
permissive and group-centered leadership, such group function- 
ing represents an objective to be secured over a long period 
of time. And it may be questioned whether democratic leader- 
ship means 1 group' decisions ’ on all matters or whether 
’sanctioned authority’ does not more adequately protect the 
values and effectiveness we seek. Certainly it is clear that 
we need to study further the type of leadership that protects 
essential democratic values and yet makes for effective 
functioning and a satisfying experience for members in var- 
ious group situations. (Ref. 21) 



E. CHARACTERISTICS AND TRAITS EXPECTED IN LEADERS 

Years ago it was thought that heredity was the major 
factor in the determination of leadership, that "like produces 
like." Leaders were born, not made. Leadership was thought 
of as being a moncply of the aristocracy. With the overthorw 
of the feudal nobility and the use of equalitarian democracy, 
the emergence of a new leadership demonstrated that leaders 
are made, not born. 

The question of what gives rise to the leadership of men 
has been a source of speculation for generations. There is 
something compelling about the problem which has attracted 
the time and thought of many philosophers and has inspired 
extensive research efforts by psychologists and sociologists. 
It is recognized that various abilities are valued different- 
ly by different groups and in different situations, that 
leaders embody the ideals of the group in which they operate 
or the age in which they live, and that leadership is relative 
and varies according to the nature and functions of the 
group led. Ralph M. Stogdill typifies this approach when he 
summarizes the experimental literature of recent years on 
the subject of the personal factors associated with leader- 
ship and arrives at these conclusions: , 

"The qualities, characteristics and skills required 
in a leader are determined to a large extent by the demands 
of the situation in which he is to function as a leader.... 

It is primarily by virtue of participating in group activities 
and demonstrating his capacity for expediting the work of the 
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group that a person becomes endowed with leadership status.... 
The leader is a person who occupies a position of responsi- 
bility in coordinating the activities of the members of the 
group in their task of attaining a common goal.... A person 
does not become a leader by virtue of the possession of some 
combination of traits, but the pattern of personal character- 
istics must bear some relevant relationship to the character- 
istics, activities and goals of the followers. Thus, 
leadership, must be conceived in terms of interaction of 
variables which are in constant flux and change, 11 (Ref 22). 
Again, it is recognized that situational differences are 
exceedingly important, and that any generalizations which are 
made about the characteristics and traits of leadership must 
be modified according to the social values and functions of 
the group in which the leader operates. This does not mean, 
however, that general theories are useless, or that leader- 
ship cannot be discussed validly without reference to a 
particular group. 

Stogdill continues: "Must it then be assumed that leader- 

ship is entirely unpredictable. Not at all. The very 
studies which provide the strongest arguments for the situa- 
tional nature of leadership also supply the strongest 
evidence indicating that leadership patterns as well as non- 
leadership patterns of behavior are persistently relatively 
stable , " (Ref . 23) . 

However, a goodly number of revisions have been undertaken 
of the many studies in this search for leadership traits. 
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One of the best known of leadership trait studies, made by 
Bird in 1940 (Ref, 24) found seventy-nine traits mentioned 
in twenty different studies, only five percent of which were 
common to four or more investigations. 

The most comprehensive survey was made by Stogdill, (Ref,. 
25). The more commonly identified, so-called leadership 
traits 11 reported by him include the following: 

(1) Physical and constitutional factors: height; 

weight; physique; energy; health; appearance. 

(2) Intelligence; 

(3) Self-confidence; 

(4) Sociability; 

(5) Will (initiative, persistence, ambition); 

(6) Dominance; and 

(7) Surgency (i.e., talkativeness, cheerfulness, 
geniality, enthusiam; expressiveness, alertness, 
and originality.) 

Not many men can be found who possess all these ideal 
traits. All men have their weaknesses and their strength and 
there are certainly some successful leaders who do not have 
more than four or five of these ideally desirable character- 
istics. However, since most of these traits seem possible to 
acquire with some effort, the man who wants to become a 
leader can occasionally do much toward developing them within 
himself . 

In the discussion of the personality characteristics of a 
leader we must not lose sight of the important part that 
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situations and groups have in determining leadership. 
Regardless of the admirable personal qualities that an in- 
dividual may possess, he must always fit in with the needs of 
the situation for leadership to exist. 

F. LEADERSHIP AS A FUNCTION OF THE GROUP 

A group is defined by Krech and Crutchfield as, "Two or 
more people who bear an explicit psychological relationship 
to one another," (Ref. 26). In order for people to have 
explicit psychological relationship some kind of interaction 
on a face-to-face basis must take place, v/ 

Bales believes that: "A small group is defined as any 

number of persons engaged in interaction with each other in a 
single face-to-face meeting or series of such meetings, in 
which each member receives some impression or perception of 
each other member distinct enough so that he can, either at 
the time or in later questioning, give some reaction to each 
of the others as an individual person, even though it be only 
to recall the other was present," (Ref. 27). 

Just as it has been mentioned earlier, it was natural for 
students of leadership to concentrate on the personality 
traits of leaders in general, so it was natural, as the pro- 
blem of leadership became redefined, to pay attention to 
leadership traits in specific groups. The greater the con- 
centration on actual groups and on groups on action, the 
greater became the need to observe behavior, to isolate 
leadership acts, and to describe interaction between leaders 
and non-leaders. Soon it became evident that "for most groups 
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the inter-individual relationships within a single group are 
determined by the structure of the group to a considerable 
degree rather than by the personality of the individuals. 
Leadership becomes defined more as a structure, less as a 
person , " (Ref . 28 ) . 

Cartwright and Zander summarize the general point of view 
as follows : 

11 ... research conducted within this orientation does 
not attempt to find certain invariant traits of leaders. 

Rather, it seeks to discover what actions are required by 
groups under various conditions if they are to achieve their 
objectives, and have different group members take part in 
these group actions. Leadership is viewed as the performance 
of those acts which help the group achieve its objective. 

Such acts may be termed group f unc t ions . . . in principle, 
leadership may be performed by one or many members of the 
group , " (Ref . 29) . 

In essence, the view represented in this conception of 
leadership is that it is in the nature of a group property. 
Leadership resides not primarily and certainly not exclusively 
in an individual leader. Rather leadership is viewed as a 
function of group structure. 

To what degree can the leaders of an established group 
change the values and norms of the group? One view asserts 
that the leader can impose his wishes upon the group by 
exercising the power of his office. The alternative view is 
that the group is stronger than the leader, who must, therefore. 
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conform to the established norms of the group. This view of 
the role of the leader in relation to the group is illustrated 
by the story of the French revolutionary leader who, when he 
saw the mob rush by, said, "I am their leader. I must follow 
them. 11 The degree to which a leader can influence the norms 
of an established group is a problem of great interest and 
importance. At present, no firm answer can be given. However 
it appears that to remain a leader, the leader must accept, 
or seem to accept, the traditions, norms and goals of the 
group and assist the group in achieving its purpose, (Ref. 30) 

G. LEADERSHIP AS A FUNCTION OF THE SITUATION 

A. J. Murphy (Ref. 31), emphasizing the relative fluidity 
of leadership traits, points out: 

"The self-confidence of a work leader may disappear if 
his group is placed in a parlor situation. Or that a leader 
noted for his dominance may become shy when placed in a sit- 
uation in which his skills are not useful. Thus not only 
must the group in which the leader operates be considered, 
but also the situation which the group encounters." 

t 

Gibb’s (Ref. 32) approach to the study of Leadership 
starts with this notion that the situation includes: 

"(1) The structure of interpersonal relations within 
a group, (2) group or syntality characteristics, (3) character 
istics of the total culture in which the group exists and from 
which group members have been drawn, and (4) the physical 
conditions and the task with which the group is confronted." 
Gibb emphasizes that leadership is always relative to the 
situation. 
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However Fiedler (Ref. 33) believes that if a certain 
leadership style does not fit the job, we must learn how to 
engineer the job to fit that leadership style. He added that, 
fitting the man to the leadership job by selection and training 
has not been spectacularly successful and it is surely easier 
to change almost anything in the job situation than a man’s 
personality and his leadership style. 

One of the best definitions of situation has been given 
by Thomas and Znaniecki (Ref. 34): 

"The situation is the set of values and attitudes 
with which the individual or the group has to deal in a 
process of activity and with regard to which this activity 
is planned and its results appreciated. Every concrete 
activity is the solution of a situation. The situation in- 
volves three kinds of data: (1) The objective conditions 

under which the individual or society has to act, (2) the 
pre-existing attitudes of the individual or the group which 
at the given moment have an actual influence upon his 
behavior, (3) the definition of the situation, that is, the 
more or less clear conception of the conditions and concious- 
ness of the attitudes.” 

These concepts and definitions mentioned above help us to 
make it clear that leadership is not someting that can be 
imported from the outside. Leadership is something that 
emerges, that grows, and that is achieved. It is not enough 
to have certain qualities of personality and performance that 
one associates with leadership. Nor is it enough to have 
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experienced leadership acceptance in one or more groups in the 
past. Leadership is a function of the situation, the culture, 
context and customs of a group or organization, quite as 
much as it T s a function of personal attributes and group 
requirement s . 
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IV. MOTIVATION 



A. INTRODUCTION TO MOTIVATION 

In industry there is a growing recognition of the problem 
of men that reflects a changing point of view toward their 
management (Ref. 35). The older conception of industrial 
efficiency and administration either left men out of the 
picture completely or substituted for the complex personality 
a simplified mechanical model of man. Thus, most industrial 
organizations and other groups as well had as their goal the 
efficiency of organization of the total structure as if it 
were nothing but a huge machine. Scant attention was given 
to the fact that group organizations were made up of human 
beings making up the organization. The assumption was that 
any individual’s behavior could be fitted into the picture 
without regard to the fact that he was an integrated human 
being. On the other hand, in the day-to-day function of 
organizations there was the problem of dealing with and moti- 
vating entire human beings rather than the restricted segment 
of the individual required by the job specification and the 
organizational pattern. The failure of modern industry to 
transform the human personality into a robot meant that the 
human problem became aggravated with advances in scientific 
engineering . 

Confronted with problems of human adjustment and human 
motivation in spite of the paper excellence of organizational 
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charts, management had to concern itself with the human 
equation (Ref. 36). Thus, there can be distinguished three 
periods in the approach to this problem although these periods 
tend to overlap considerably (Ref. 37). 

The first period was the era of fear and punishment. The 
philosophy was authoritarian. 

The second period is evidenced by the organization of 
labor, the tightening of the labor market, and the spread of 
democratic ideas which led to a change in this fear psychology. 
The third period sets the current stage, in which a new 
point of view is beginning to emerge which makes no assump- 
tions about the character of existing organization structure. 
It utilizes a broader perspective in looking at segmentalized 
human activities and at the relationship between people in the 
organization (Ref. 38). 

Thus, we find the beginning of psychological analysis of 
human behavior in industry. Behavioral research has given us 
a more realistic way of analyzing what happens inside organi- 
zations. In fact,* we now understand the process of managing 
people much better than we have ever understood before. 

Leaders now understand that the most important part of an 
organization is the people in it; how they work together, 
how they are led and how they lead are far more important 
than all the mechanical efficiencies imaginable (Ref. 39). 

Leaders have come to search far and wide for "causes" and 
then demand that these causes be related to events in some 
sensible, predictable way. With these constructs they can 
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anticipate, with some reliability, how the various actions 
they might take, would affect the people whose work they 
direct . 

Motivational theory can help in developing this people 
oriented point of view. It provides a strategy for thinking 
through the problems of effective leadership. It enables the 
manager who grasps it to identify the causes of behavior, and 
to anticipate the effects of policies, with greater realism 
than a more traditional approach would ordinarily permit 
(Ref. 40). 

More than ever before,' successful business today depends 
on employee motivation and the right type of leadership as 
an aid to furthering that motivation. 

E. DEFINITION OF MOTIVATION 

M A motive is a state or an event within the individual 
which initiates or regulates behavior in relation to a goal. 
The state of desire or need to achieve the goal is motivation 
in its general sense," (Ref. 41). 

Motivation is the process of influencing man's will and 
human behavior; it is the mean by which we attempt to create 
and maintain the desire of people to achieve planned goals. 

Motivation is an aspect of leadership which is intimately 
related to the morale, interests and attitudes of the indivi- 
dual member of the group. Like leadership, motivation is 
concerned with human behavior. 

"A man’s way of acting, language, habits, traits of 
personality, attitudes, motives, conflicts, neurosis - all 
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developed within a social setting and cannot be correctly 
understood apart from that setting. His conduct is influenced 
both by the characteristics of protoplasm and by the character- 
istics of cultural environment within which he lives. In other 
words, human behavior has both biological and social deter- 
minants. There is little, if any, in an artificial separation 
of biological and social determinants of behavior. Rather we 
should consider the biological determinants as operative 
within the social setting, 11 (Ref. 42). 

Motivation can also be thought of something which is 
concerned with the inner forces which cause or influence 
human behavior, which, in turn, satisfies a need (or motive, 
as it is sometimes called). These needs, when they are 
considered as actuating forces are called drives. Thus the 
hunger drive is that which compete activity toward food seek- 
ing and eating. Sex drive is another force which result in 
observable behavior toward its satisfaction. 

A motivating situation has both a subjective side and an 
objective side. The objective or goal may be considered as 
that which provides satisfaction or gratification of the 
subjective need or desire. The intensity of activity toward 
goal seeking will vary from time to time and from one indivi- 
dual to another in accordance with the strength of the drive. 

Any reference to the needs that human beings have should 
include not only physiological needs but also the higher needs 
for love, self respect and social approval, on the other hand, 
are not so easily defined and they are not so easily verbalized. 
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Nevertheless, they are a part of our physiological self, and 
they do require satisfaction, While the physiological needs 
must be satisfied if life is to be maintained, they are 
generally of lesser importance than the higher needs in 
understanding the behavior of people at work. The satisfac- 
tion of the higher needs largely determines the extent to 
which the abilities and potentialities of employees will be * 
released on the job, thus requiring that attention be focused 
on the higher needs and how they may be staisfied through 
various activities or relationships (Ref. 43). 

C. CLASSIFICATION OF NEEDS 

Since human needs cannot be seen but must be inferred 
from human behavior, it may be expected that there will be 
different theories about them. One classification that is 
widely accepted comes from Dr. Abraham H. Maslow (Ref 44), 
who developed a theory of human motivation. He has organized 
or classified human needs into five categories: 

(1) The physiological needs. 

(2) The safety needs. 

(3) The belongingness and love needs. 

(4) The esteem needs. 

(5) The need for self-actualization. 

The physiological needs. Included in this group are 
the needs for food, water, air, rest, etc., that are required 
for maintaining the body in a state of equilibrium. 

The safety needs. These include the need for safety 
and security, both in a physical and physiological sense. The 
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need to be protected from external dangers to our bodies and 
our personalities are included in this group. Most employees, 
for example, desire to work at jobs that are free from 
physical and psychological hazards and that provide tenure. 

The belongingness and love needs. These include the 
desire for self-respect, for strength, for achievement, for 
adequacy, for mastery and competence, for confidence in the 
face of the world, and for independence and freedom. Also 
included in this group is the desire for reputation or prestige 
or respect and esteem from other people. 

The need for self-actualization (realization). 

This refers to a man’s desire for self-fulfillment, namely, 
to the tendency for him to become actualized in what he is 
potentially, "what a man can be, he must be." This tendency 
must be phrased as the desire to become more and more what he 
is, to become every thing that one is capable of becoming. 

Maslow has advanced the idea that man is a creature of 
needs, and that his needs are arranged in a very definite 
hierarchy. As man satisfies one level of needs he seeks to 
satisfy the next level until he reaches the highest level of 
need: The need for self-actualization. At this point man 

seeks to attain his full potential and to have his talents 
used to their fullest. It is when man reaches this level of 
need, says Dr. Maslow that the traditional style of motivation 
fails the employee. The traditional manager, with his 
authoritative approach is unable to satisfy this desire of 
the employee (Ref. 45). 
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According to Maslow, human needs are arranged according to 



the priority shown in Figure (1). (Ref. 46) 

Schematic protrayal of the progressive changes in relative 
saliency, number, and variety of needs as described by Maslow 
are in Figure (2) . Note that the peak of an earlier main class 
of needs must be passed before the next "higher" need can 
begin to assume a dominant role. Note also that as physiolo- 
gical development takes place the number and variety of needs 
increase (Ref. 47). 
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V. 



APPLICATION OF LEADERSHIP THROUGH 



MASLOW 1 S HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 

In an organization the ability of leadership to succeed 
is dependent not only upon its own capacity but upon the 
performance of all of the employees of the organization. 

While the knowledge and skills possessed by the individual 
employee are important in determining his job performance, 
these factors alone are not sufficient. An understanding 
of human motivation is needed to reveal how abilities and 
skills are activated and their potential released . 

The function of the leader is to organize the activities 
of the members of the group toward the accomplishment of some 
end through means for the satisfaction of the relevant needs 
of the group, Haslett says that the leader must appear to 
the people he is to lead as a means for their need satisfac- 
tion or they will not accept his direction (Ref. 48). This 
does not mean paternalism or universal happiness. It means 
that the leader must understand human "behavior and human 
motivation in order to provide the leadership necessary to 
achieve the goals of the organization. Being sensitive to 
the needs and motivations of employees, then, they will be 
able and willing to act in a way consistent with this recog- 
nition. The neglect of the importance of being aware of 
employees needs and how to satisfy them, tends to exaggerate 
the importance of money and other measurable income and 
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often leads to costly demands for economic rewards to fill 
the void created by inattention to the full gamut of personal 
goals • 

Basically, the act of hiring an individual should take 
care of insuring that his physiological needs are taken care 
of. If management is not alert enough to insure that this is 
accomplished, there is no need to direct too much concern 
toward his higher needs. 

A. THE NEED FOR SAFETY 

The need for safety is closely related to the basic 
physiological needs, the need for food, air, water and shelter, 
both for the present and for the future. 

Most employees want to feel secure in their jobs. They 
want to feel that they will be protected against loss of job 
and income whether it be because of accident, illness, 
insufficient work to keep them busy, arbitrary firing, or 
other reasons. They are concerned over security in the years 
after retirement. Thus, security is a positive incentive to 
work. 

The employee who is reasonably secur enjoys a type of 
freedom or independence that stimulates him to participate 
more wholeheartedly on the job and to work toward the achieve- 
ment of the organization objectives. He’s in the position of 
being free to direct his energies primarily toward the goals 
of the company rather than toward the achievement of personal 
security. Surveys among workers in industry show that employ- 
ees often rank security of employment at the top of the list of 
factors which they hold to be improtant in their jobs. (Ref. 49) 
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Economic and personal security are nearly always impor- 
tant determinants in the choice of an occupation or place of 
employment. In an industrial society, money is the incentive 
to stimulate the worker to greater production. Security, 
however, is not entirely a matter of economic conditions. A 
leader who assumes that there is nothing further he can do to 
add to the security of his men after he has explained to them 
the financial advantages of their jobs is making a serious 
mistake . 

McGregor considers that the outstanding characteristics 
of the relationship between the subordinate and his superiors, 
is the subordinates dependence upon his superiors for the 
satisfaction of his needs, and specially of the need for 
security. He believes that: 

"Psychologically the dependence of the subordinate 
upon his superior is a fact of extraordinary significance, 
in part because of its emotional similarity to the dependence 
characteristic of another earlier relationship: That between 

the child and his* parents - the similarity is more than an 
analogy. The adult subordinate’s dependence upon his super- 
iors actually awakens certain emotions and attitudes which 
were part of his childhood relationship with his parents, and 
which apparently have long since been outgrown. The adult 
is usually unaware of the similarity because most of this 
complex of childhood emotions has be repressed. Although 
the emotion influences his behavior, they are not accessible 
to consciousness under ordinary circumstances," (Ref. 50). 
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The underlying aspects of the dependence of the subordi- 
nate upon his supervisors are common at all levels. The 
subordinate in industry is dependent upon his superiors for 
his job, for promotion, for pay, responsibility and prestige. 
The first major requirement for satisfaction of the desire for 
security in the subordinate’s relation with his superior is 
that of an atmosphere of approval. This atmosphere orginates 
in the underlying attitudes of the superior in the manner in 
which he conducts all of his relationships with his subordi- 
nates. The individual who functions in an atmosphere of 
approval does not hold back his efforts in the fear that he 
may unintentionally arouse the displeasure of his superior 
(Ref. 51). Leaders must maintain a general attitude of 
approval of their employees. A feeling of distrust on the 
part of the leader is soon transmitted to the employees and 
cause a general sense of insecurity. 

Another requirement for the security of the subordinate 
is a thorugh knowledge of what is expected of him. Employees 
want to know what’s expected of them, they want to be informed 
of their mission in any specific job. An employee works 
better when he fully understands the relationship of what he 
does and how he does it to the whole task of operation. They 
want to be informed on the progress they are making. With an 
understanding of this, he is better able to function with 
confidence and to obtain satisfaction of his own needs. The 
foundation of this knowledge is based on an understanding of 
the policies of the organization of which he is a part. 
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These policies should be clarified and should be known to all 
who are affected by them. In addition to knowing the basic 
policies, the subordinate needs to know the specific rules 
and regulations which are applicable to his own particular 
position in the organization. In the absence of an under- 
standing of these things, there will be continuing uncertainty 
due to the possibliity of unintentional missteps. 

A subordinate’s security requires that he have a good 
knowledge of his place in the organization, his duties, 
responsibilities, and the limitations on his authority. The 
lack of this knowledge, specially on the part of the lower 
level supervisors, is responsible for much indecision and 
confusion (Ref. 52). 

In the relationship of the subordinate whth his superior, 
another major requirement for security is that of consistent 
discipline. In any organization it is highly desirable that 
the individual members find satisfaction in what they are 
doing and that they are able to maintain good emotional 
adjustment. Leaders, therefore, must concern themselves with 
the quality of conduct or discipline of all their employees. 

It can best do this be establishing reasonable standards of 
conduct, by informing employees of these standards, and by 
enforcing them wisely. When such conditions have been devel- 
oped and maintained by leaders, employees are more likely to 
have good morale and as a group will tend to enforce the 
standards by applying social pressure on those members of the 
group who get out of line. 
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Paul Pigors believes that: 



,, Until human nature attains 



greater perfection, the fullest measure of individual freedom 
can be realized only within the framework of an expressed 
discipline. In the social situation, this takes the form of 
laws, In industry, it is manifested in standards. Firmness 
in securing conformity in both instances is wholly consistent 
with our democratic approach. But the requirement must be 

fair, the reason behind them must be clear, and, insofar as 

< 

possible, they must be arrived at cooperatively. This is the 
road to self -dicipline ; this is the aim of wise leadership , 11 
(Ref. 53). 

It is important to the welfare of the employees, as well 
as to Leaders, that there be effective discipline or adher- 
ence to company rules, providing of course that the rules 
and regulations are just and reasonable. Merely having rules 
and standards, however, is not sufficient, they must be 
explained to all personnel and enforced by leaders on an 
impartial basis if they are to yield the desired effect. 

"A well disciplined organization is one whose members work 
with enthusiasm, willingness, and zest as individuals and as 
a group to fulfill the mission of the organization with 
expectation of success,” (Ref. 54). The main purpose of 
discipline is to encourage people to take action when the 
supervisor is not on the scene. Everybody does his job, and 
no work is left for the other fellow. Management should not 
only have a standardized procedure for handling those employees 
who fail to conform to the standards of performance and 
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conduct that is expected of them but should also establish a 
procedure whereby employees can express their complaints and 
grievances to management with assurance that they will be 
given careful consideration. In a complex industrial society 
the rights of individuals, as well as of the company, must 
be recognized and protected by carefully designed procedures 
which operate to the mutual benefit of all parties and 
ultimately to all members of society. 

B. THE NEED FOR RECOGNITION 

Leaders must be aware of employee's desire for recognition 
which appears in different forms. Everybody who has a job 
wants to feel that the work he is doing is important and its 
importance is recognized by his superior. 

Praise is a frequently used way of recognition. In sat- 
isfying man's greatest personal need of self-esteem, it is 
important that the leader give praise when praise is warranted. 
Tell men when they have done a good job. Some people believe 
that one should never be commended for doing a job he was 
obligated to do; this is not true. Commend men for a good 
performance on ordinary jobs and it will pay off in better 
performance on all jobs. 

Fryer indicates that: 

"The effect of positive versus negative comment on 
performance has been rather thoroughly investigated with 
quite consistent results. Public commendation, private 
reprimand, public reprimand, public ridicule and public 
sarcasm were effective in the order named. Hurlock's 



experiment included the finding that either commendation or 
reproof was superior to being ignored, u (Ref. 55). 

While giving praise is an excellent motivator and gives 
recognition to workers, it has its dangers. It may lead to 
a slow down in productivity. It may be regarded by fellow 
workers as favoritism and finally, it may result in the 
leaders having to use it frequently to keep less confident 
people at production level. However, regardless of these 
inherent dangers, praise should be given because it does fill 
a need, speeding up production and generating good will. 

Rensis Likert indicates that: 

M We are consistently finding that there is a marked 
relationship between the kind of supervision an employee 
receives and both his productivity and satisfactions which 

he derives from his work. When the worker (or any person at 

* / 4 

a level, in a hierarchy) feels that his boss sees him only as 
an instrument of production, as merely a cog in a machine, he 
is likely to be a poor producer. However, when he feels 
that his boss is genuinely interested in him, his problems, 
his future, and his well being, he is more likely to be a 
higher producer, 11 (Ref. 56). 

Status in an organization helps provide satisfaction for 
the desire for recognition. The status, among other things, 
affects the employee’s role within an organization. It rep- 
resents the rung that he occupies on the organization ladder 
and from which he may move upward. The location of the 
employee’s job within the organization provides a measure of 
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his relative worth in comparison with that of his co-workers 
and also provides a means of acquiring self-esteem. 

It f s easy to see how the search for individuality and 
personal growth often becomes transformed into a quest for 
position within a social organization. The individual is 
motivated to achieve objective confiramtion for himself and 
his activities within the organized setting. He actively 
seeks status. In fact, the position that an individual 
occupies in an organization is of considerable importance to 
him. He is particularly concerned that he not be placed in 
a position inferior to that which he actually occupies, and 
the organization provides a ready-made structure through which 
he can realize his personal ambitions. 

C. COMMUNICATION 

The efficiency and morale of all of the employees from top 
management to the lowest level within a company depends upon 
the effectiveness of communication in the organization. 
Employees 1 higher-order needs can not be satisfied without 
good communication, as meaningful feedback is necessary for 
this. It is of primary importance that the employee understand 
his job duties and the manner in which they are to be accomp- 
lished. Furthermore, it is important that he understand why 
he is doing something and how well he is doing it; otherwise, 
his motivation may decline with the result that grievances, 
accidents, waste, and other problems are likely to arise. All 
societies, all organizations, and all cooperative efforts 
depend upon the ability to communicate. In fact, 
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communication can be thought of as the binding force which 
makes human organization possible. As Davis puts it: 

’’The essential feature of communication is that one 
person infers from the behavior of ano t her . . . wha t idea or 
feeling the other person is trying to convey. He then 
reacts not to the behavior as such but to the inferred idea 
or feeling. The other person then reacts to his response in 
terms of the idea or feeling - the meaning behind it," 

(Ref. 57). The successful operation of an organization is 
dependent not only on the effectiveness of its individual 
members but also upon the cooperation and teamwork that exist 
among them. Thus, the role of communication in the develop- 
ment and functioning of the group structure deserves careful 
attention. It is necessary to recognize the importance of 
learning the employee’s story and how he thinks and feels. 

Two-way communication is the only approach to the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding between leaders and employees. 
Unfortunately,, some leaders consider communications as a one- 
way street and see'no accruing values to letting subordinates 
express their opinions. They fail to understand that: 

’’There are many values, however, that accrue to 
those managers who listen willingly, who urge their subordi- 
nates to talk freely and honestly. Upward communication 
reveals to them the degree to which ideas passed down are 
accepted. In addition, it stimulates employees to participate 
in the orperation of their department or unit, and, therefore, 
encourages them to defend the decisions and support the 
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policies cooperatively developed by management. The oppor- 
tunity for upward communication also encourages employees to 
contribute valuable ideas for improving departmental or 
company efficiency. Finally, it is through upward communi- 
cation that executives and supervisors learn to avert the 
many explosive situations which arise daily.’ 1 (Ref. 58). 

Communication upward is one side of the coin, communica- 
tion down, the other. While lack of communications down is 
not as prevalent as the lack of communications up, it can 
cause many problems in the area of human relations. It is 
not merely sufficient that communications reach the worker, 
he must be motivated to accept and carry out action. The 
degree of motivation often depends on how much information 
was communicated to the worker and how interpreted by him. 
Fischer points out that: 

’’Evidence in accumulating that the morale of an 
organization and in large degree its productivity are related 
directly to the communication process. Employees who know 
what is expected of him, who know how their work ties in with 
the objectives of the company, who learn about changes before 
they take place, will obviously work with heightened interest 
and enthusiasm. Likewise, their motivation is better if they 
feel free to discuss problems with their supervisor and contri- 
bute to decisions that affect their work,” (Ref. 59). 

Without motivation, work loses its meaning and where 
there is not a good and reasonable communication between 
leaders and employees, motivating them if not impossible, will 
be quite difficult. 
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The most neglected avenue of communication is listening. 

Most of us feel that we are good listeners, but this usually 
means that we can remain passive and silent while the other 
fellow talks. Listening, however, is not a passive process. 

It requires action. Lydia Strong (Ref. 60) indicates that 
figuratively or literally, too many of us "sit back and listen.” 
This attitude may work well for music, but we need to "sit 
up and listen" when we are trying to take part in communica- 
tion. A good listener’s mind is alert; his face and posture 
usually reflect this fact. He may further show his interest 
by questions and comments which encourage the speaker to 
express his ideas fully. Davis believes that benefits to be 
derived from listening are: 

(1) A good listener can make better decisions 
because he has better information. 

(2) A good listener saves time because he learns 
more within a given period of time. 

(3) Listening helps the communicator determine how 
well his message is being received. 

(4) A good listener stimulates others to better 
speaking . 

(5) Good listening decreases misunderstanding. 

(Ref. 61) 

Finally, it must be emphasized, that communication is 
the only process through which a leader can function. The 
performance of this function depends on attitude and skill of 
the sender toward the receiver and also on the sender’s 
ability in creating a receptive atmosphere. 
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Fishcher (Ref. 62) points out that in order to improve 
understanding, communication depends upon mastery of the 
following skills: 

(1) Clarifying the idea or problem. 

(2) Getting participation in developing a solution 

to the problem. 

(3) Transmitting ideas or decisions. 

(4) Motivating others to take action agreed upon. 

(5) Measuring the effectiveness of communications. 

D. THE NEED FOR SELF-ACTUALIZATION 

After subordinates feel that their lower and higher needs 
are satisfied, in their work environment, some will reach 
a point where they will work apparently without any external 
source of motivation. This internal s elf -ac tua li z ing force 
will sustain itself if the leader is alert enough to create 
and maintain a non-oppressive environment for these indivi- . 
dual. He must allow them as much control over their work as 
possible. He need not restrict them with unnecessary stand- 
ards and procedures and they must get recognition and rewards 
that are meaningful to the individual for the task they have 
successfully performed. All workers may not reach this level, 
but by the application of the proper motivation through 
leadership and the establishment of an open environment may 
lead to a more productive and satisfactory work place. 
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E. HERZBERG'S THEORY OF MOTIVATION 

In Herzberg’s theory of work (Ref. 63) which rests upon 
the presumed duality of man's nature the satisfier factors 
were named "Motivators" since they are effective in motivating 
the individual to superior performance and the dissatisfier 
factors were named "Hygiene" factors since they essentially 
descirbe the environment and serve primarily to present job 
dissatisfaction. 

The d is sa t is f ie r s appear to cover the same needs as 
Maslow 1 s lower level needs. The motivators seem to coin- 
cide with the higher level needs in Maslow' s theory. 
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VI . APPLICATION OF LEADERSHIP THROUGH 



PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 
A. THEORY X AND THEORY Y 

Douglas McGregor, who was a professor of Industrial 
Management at M. I. T • (1954-1964), received a grant from the 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in 1954 to explore the issue on 
whether successful managers were born or made. From his 
studies of that issue came his assumptions on human behavior 
known as Theory Y. The first half of the twentieth century 
provided many advancements in the physical science and keeping 
abreast of these many changes is a requirement of the social 
science. This progress will depend on the success of manage- 
ment to obtain the ability to predict and influence the 
human effort. To improve that ability one must correct 
certain fallacies and examine and test many theoretical 
assumptions, including Theory Y, and adapt them to present 
techniques. The discovery of how to tap the potential of 
human resources - motivate them - could greatly increase 
organizational effectiveness. Management’s purpose is to 
influence behavior toward the achievement of organization 
objectives. This can be accomplished by improved relation- 
ships between superiors and subordinates. A manager who 
holds people in low esteem and considers himself in the elite 
group will have very poor relationships, but in contrast, 
a manager with high opinion of people will build their 
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confidence and thus have an improved atmosphere. The ulti- 
mate success lies in a manager being able to alter their 
ability to achieve their goals and/or satisfy their needs. 

The major progress in the past two or three decades has 
been that industry has realized the importance of people, 
and thus developed a new theory with respect to management 
of human resources. To simplify identification, McGregor 
labled his basic assumptions as Theory Y to distinguish 

them from the traditional assumptions which are known as 

/ 

Theory X. /Theory X states that: 

- "The average man is by nature indolent - he works 
as little as possible. 

He lacks ambition, dislikes responsibility, perfers 
to be led . 

- He is by nature resistant to change. 

He is gullible, not very bright, the ready dupe 
of the charlatan and the demagogue. n (Ref. 64). 
Theory Y on the other hand states that: 

"People are not by nature passive or resistant to 
organizational needs. They have become so as a 
result of experience in organization. 

- The motivation, the potential for development, the 
capacity for assuming responsibility, the readiness 
to direct behavior toward organizational goals are 
all present in people. Management does not put them 
there. It is a responsibility of management to 
make it possible for people to recognize and develop 
these human characteristics for themselves. 
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The essential task of management is to arrange 
organizational conditions and methods of operation 
so that people can achieve their own goals best 
by directing their own efforts toward organizational 
objectives,” (Ref. 65). 

Although there have been many advances in personnel 
policies, management theories on motivation and human behavior 
have remained influenced by the Theory X principles. There- 
fore, so long as those assumptions continue to influence 
managerial strategy we will fail to discover the potentials 
of the average human being. Theory Y assumptions bring to 
light many ideas for new managerial practices especially in 
motivating the human effort. People are motivated and there- 
fore consider work natural in a Theory Y company because the 
fulfillment of the hierarchy of needs is made possible. n The 
central principle which derives from Theory Y is that of 
integration: a condition where the employees can best 

achieve their goals by directing their efforts towards the 
success of the enterprise,” (Ref. 66). 

When these conditions exist, individuals are afforded 
self-control and self-direction and they seek responsibility 

i 

because of the encouragement of the situation. Employees 
tend to improve greatly under these conditions through in- 
sight into their own strengths and weaknesses. Commitment to 
company objectives which will provide achievement and thus 
better use of individual intelligence and creativity. ”The 
important theoretical consideration, derived from Theory Y, is 
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that the acceptance of responsibility (for self-direction 
and self-control) is correlated with commitment to objectives , M 
(Ref. 67). And so, the dynamic assumptions of Theory Y 
provide a climate for greater possibility of human develop- 
ment, stress selective adoption of control and point-out that 
discovery of the potential of human resources is up to 
management's ingenuity. 

B. PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 

In response to Dr. Maslow's Theories of Motivation, 

Douglas McGregor, also undertook to investigate the under- 
lying reasons for the authoritarian approach to employee 
motivation. He identified two distinct schools of thought 
held by managers regarding the motivation of employees. The 
first, of course, was the traditional approach. The second 
was a brand new style of motivation - participative manage- 
ment. This new style although still the subject of some 
controversy, has gained widespread support among more pro- 
gressive managers (Ref. 68). 

/ 

The traditional manager uses the authoritative approach 

to motivate his employees. That is, he makes decisions and 

then announces them to the employees. For their part, the 

employees are "merely" expected to do exactly what they are 

told without questions (Ref. 69). This conventional approach 

views man as an economic and fearing animal binds him to 

these two tools (Ref. 70). This authoritative approach by 

the traditional manager is no accident. It is rooted in a 
* 

firmly-entrenched set of basic assumptions from the nucleus 
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for a whole philosophy of motivation still adhered to by all 
but the most progressive managers. McGregor, as has been 
mentioned previously, called this set of assumptions Theory 
X. Even the most superficial consideration of this set of 
assumptions will go a long way toward explaining why the 
traditional manager has become an autocrat. Closely related 
to this first assumption is the traditional manager’s belief 
that man must be forced, coerced and threatened with punish- 
ment if he is to be induced to do any work at all. Theory X 
manager says that the promise of reward alone is simply not 
enough to motivate the employee. There must be a constant 
threat of punishment of which the employee is kept constantly 
aware . 

With Theory X as a departure point, the traditional 
manager fashions a style of motivation which can only use 
money and fear of authority to gain the cooperation of the 
employee. He is forced to play the part of the autocrat, 
using negative motivation to overcome the "inherent laziness 
and lack of ambition of the average employee, " (Ref. 71). 

There is little doubt that the majority of today’s 
practciing managers are Theory X managers. Today’s manage- 
ments are authoritative in both behavior and structure. The 
Manager is completely dominant in the work situation, and the 
employee is wholly subservient to the manager in the planning 
phases of the business ( Rnrf “ 72 ) . However, there is a body 
of thought which sees this style as a very inferior means of 
motivation. Dr. Maslow has said, ’’Authoritative management 
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insults the dignity of the worker. Sooner or later he will 
act to restore his dignity, often thorugh vandalism or 
hostility," (itef T' 7 3 ) . Other writers warn of the serious 
consequences which may attend the use of authority alone to 
motivate the worker. Any system which treats people as if 
they were irresponsible or indifferent will. cause them to 
act that way (Ref. 74). 

What all this really means is that the authoritative 
approach can only succeed in satisfying the employee’s most 
basic need, the need for the money to buy food, clothing, 
and shelter. The higher level need of the employee for self- 
realization is never satisfied. The manager, then, gets only 
a portion of the potential contribution which the employee 
has to make. (Ref. 75). 

Awareness that the traditional approach was, perhaps, 
not the best approach to motivation has touched off a search 
for some better means to gain the active and willing cooper- 
ation a company desires from its employees. It was realized 
that any new approach would require a rethinking by the 
managers about the nature of man. 

The manager must abandon the notion that the threat of 
punishment is the only means available to motivate the employee. 

If the manager can persuade the employee to commit himself 

b , y rC # 

to the ^objectives fo the conip^Tiy , he will have created a 
"built-in" motivator in the empJL oyer£ . 

Another Theory X assumption, that man shuns responsibility 
is entirely incorrect, says McGregor. The employee appears 
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to shun responsibility not because he fears it, but because 
the authoritative manager never gives him a chance to assume 
even the least bit of responsibility. Given the opportunity, 
the employee can learn not only to accept responsibility, 
but to seek it avidly. 

Implicit in the tenents of Theory X, McGregor sees a 
belief on the part of the traditional manager that the so-called 
"average man" is totally lacking in either creativity or 
imagination. Not so, says Theory Y. Rather, creativity and 
imagination are widely distributed among the population. The 
"average man" possesses talents in far greater proportion 
than the Theory X manager realizes. 

The final assumption of McGregor's Theory Y is more an 
accusation against the traditional approach than an assumption 
about man. McGregor points out that under the conditions of 
modern industrial .life, the potentialities of the average 
employee are being only partially used by management. If 
the manager is to reap all the benefits of his employees 
talents, Theory X must die a swift and merciless death. The 
traditional approach will never tap the vast human resources 
available. 

Using Theory Y as a basic philosophy, the progressive 
manager is able to create a completely new style of motivation. 
He no longer takes the stand that man is merely a factor of 
production to be bought and sold. Pay alone, he realizes, will 
not motivate the employee to put forth his best effort. He 
knows it is necessary to provide the employee with a sense 
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of achievement and individuality in order to stimulate him 
to his best effort — 7-6-). 

Theory Y, then provides a basic framework upon which a 
manager can construct a style of motivation. It would seem 
profitable now to see just how the ideas advanced by Theory Y 
are used in the practice of participative management. 

It is the manager's primary responsibility to make 
employees want to do their jobs more ef f iciently 77). 

Participative management perimts the employee to take a more 
active role in making the decisions which will affect him. 

When the employee is allowed to help plan the operations of 
his company, he is bound to want to do a better job. His new 
role can only serve to motivate him to strive to make his job 
more important, and, feeling a sense of responsibility for the 
plans, he will work very hard to make them a success 78 ). 

It is hard for an employee to fail to respond to a plan. which 
he has helped to create. In fact, because participative 
management allows employees to be responsible individuals 
rather than non-responsible robots, the success of the company 
plans become very important to them, and they will contri- 
bute every bit of creativtiy and talent they psosess to its 
success When the manager allows the employees to 

participate in those decisions which affect them, what he has 
really done is help them increase their own self-respect and 
confidence (Ref-; — 80) . 

It has often been said of some new idea, ,f Well, it is fine 

in theory, but will it work in practice?" Can the concept of 

participative management be translated into a meaning ful and 

successful practice in the "real-life u situation? Will it 
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stand up to the pressures of on-the-job use: These are the 

obvious questions a manager will ask, and they must be answered. 
The literature on this subject seems to answer these questions 
with a very firm "yes." In one of the best-known examples of 
the successful use of participative management, a small elect- 
ronics firm, Non-Linear Systems of San Diego, California, 
applied the concept throughout its entire organization. An 
executive committee of eight members was established to plan 
basic strategy for the company. The remainder of the employees 
were organized into teams of seven members each. Planning ses~: 
sions were heldat frequent intervals and every member was en- 
couraged to submit suggestions and methods for accomplishing the 
objectives set by the executive committee. In this way, each 
employee had aright to speak up and be listened to. He devel- 
oped pride not only in himself, but in the company and its 
products. The results of this application of participative 
management were remarkable. In the first three years of its 
use, the company reported an increase in production of 30%. 

/During the same period, customer complaints regarding quality of 
merchandise fell by more than 70%. After three years experience 
with participative management, the pr oduc t ion vice-president of 
Non-Linear f eels that, "participative management holds the key for 
a new trend of motivation in the industrial society," (Ref. 81). 

In Personnel Administration, - a textbook used in 

many of the shcools of business in America, the authors relate the 
experience of an unidentified automobile manufacture plant where a. 

new manager replaced one who had managed by use of an extreme 
version of the authoritative approach. The new manager installed 
the participative approach, first at the higher levels of the 
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plant management, and then downward to the very lowest levels 
of the organization. After only two and one-half years under 
the participative approach, the new manager's plant was the 
outstanding producer among the company’s seven plants. 

In applying participative management, a manager says to 
the employees: "We have run this company for a number of 

years, and run it well, but we think we can do an even better 
job if you will help us," 83). The experiences of the 

companies highlighted above would seem to point out that 
employees do have a very definite and valuable contribution 
to make, and they will make that contribution if allowed to 
participate in running the company. 

FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 

There is a big gap between theory and the development of 
the procedure which makes the application of the theory in 
practice possible and satisfactory. Rensis Likert in his 
book "New Patterns of Management" (itefc 84) recommends the 
application of participative management and suggests that it 
will require a great deal of experimentation and development. 
An organization which is about to institute participative 
management whether it be a business enterprise, a governmental 
agency, a hospital, a union, an educational system, or a 
voluntary association, needs to conduct a substantial amount 
of development and research before embarking upon a full- 
scale application. This process may require a small pilot 
project. Likert further states that in some companies, it 
will be better to introduce the new theory gradually* on a 
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company wide basis while in others a pilot project will be 
desirable. Size will be one factor in determining the steps 
to be taken. Small organizations may have little need for a 
pilot project but large corporations may find it essential. 

A pilot project will enable a large company to develop and 
test an operation on a small and manageable scale and then 
this experience can be used to guide the application of the 
theory to the entire organization. During the developmental 
and research and especially during any pilot phase, in a 
small unit, everyone can know that the experiment is under 
way and what its nature and objectives are. Likert recommends 
that in staffing the pilot operation, it would be highly 
desirable to pick persons whose present methods of management 
most nearly approach the principles and practices of partici- 
pative management . 

Also it should develop the general model of the procedure 
to be used in operating the particular plant. This should 
deal with selection, training, communication, compensation, 
decision making, supervision and all other procedures 
required by the operation. Rotating people into and out of 
this operation will be highly effective as a training proce- 
dure, In conducting the pilot project and in the later steps 
of shifting the entire organization to the newer system of 
management, it is important to keep in mind that any change 
will be apt to work best if it does not require too drastic 
a shift at any one time in leadership or interaction skills. 
Participation should not be thought of as a single process 
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or activity, rather it is even possible to describe it as a 
continuum of processes ranging from little to full par tici- 
pation. Likert states that people within each social or 
industrial organization are accustomed to some degree of 
participation in its functioning, thus subparts of the 
organization differ somewhat in the amounts of participation 
they employ which tends to be related to differences in 
productivity and job satisfaction. The greater the amount 
of participation within a unit, the greater tends to be 
productivity of that unit and the greater the satisfaction 
of its members. He suggests that at every level of partici- 
pation, a moderate increase which must not be too great 
nor occur too suddenly- usually results in improved perfor- 
mance. A company can choose between alternative paths in 
moving toward a full-scale operation. It can begin with 
a pilot project, or it can make gradual application of the 
theory on a company-wide basis. No matter which way is 
chosen, certain actions must be taken as part of a successful 
application of the theory : measurements must be obtained 

Periodically of the intervening, and end result variables, 
the overlapping form of organization must be established, 
group methods of supervision introduced, group leadership 
and membership skills acquired. Therefore, a company 
beginning with a pilot project does not have to wait until 
the pilot work is completed to take preparatory steps which 
can be gradually undertaken on a company-wide basis 
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when the pilot project is started. When experience with the 
pilot project indicates that the time is ripe, a gradual 
shift to a full-scale application of the theory can be made, 
benefitting from the preparatory steps already taken. 

Likert beleives that organizations operating under tight 
controls will have more difficulty in changing to the new 
theory, because experience has shown when a management leaves 
tight controls and moves toward participative management, the 
initial response of members of the organization at every 
hierarchial level may be apathy or open hostility against 
their superiors, unless they are forewarned. Therefore, not 
only does the top management of a tightly controlled company 
need to be prepared for the release of animosity, it has to 
be prepared for resistance to change itself. Changes must 
take place slowly and without the use of authority. The 
company president who issued orders to "push cooperation 
aggressively" failed to accomplish his purpose. Likert 
recommends that it would be w e ll if the president and other 
top officers started to apply participative management to 
their own operations before the program moves from the pilot 
project into actual operation in the company. The top 
officers must be convinced of the validity of the theory and 
must play a major role in its introduction if it is to 
succeed because their behavior toward the pilot project when 
mistakes are made will continue to be supportive and encour- 
aging. 

Likert (-fcef-r 85): reports that field experiments conducted 
by the Institute for Social Research in several companies 
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indicate that at least three or four years is likely to be 
necessary to develop and test the application of new theory 
in a particular company and in companies with more than two 
or three hundred employees, an additional five years or 
more may be required to shift the organization to a full- 
scale application of participative management. 

D. APPLICATION OF PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT IN A PARTIALLY 

INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRY 

It is probable that participative management will prove 
to be applicable in other countries and cultures. People 
in all cultures seem to respond favorably to treatment which, 
in terms of their values, contributes to their sense of 
personal worth and importance. Since this is the essential 
concept of the principle of supportive relationships, it 
appears to be applicable to company management in cultures 
quite different from that in the United States (RefT"~86). 

Any society is characterized by its own cultural values. 
The varied purposes and activities of the society may be 
stable and in satisfactory adjustment to each other. Stand- 
ards of conduct, individual and group aspiration, processes 
assuring relative economic security, and repetitious produc- 
tive functions may be tradition oriented, well understood 
and generally accepted without serious question. In short, 
the organization of society and the pattern of activities 
of the member of the society may be stable. The introduction 
of a modern management theory into partially industrialized 
areas apparently will never permit the continuation of this 
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stability. Conflict of a greater or lesser degree will be 
involved in the assimilation of new behavior standards, 
beliefs and aspirations. New forms of organized productive 
effort will not entirely fit the traditional patterns of the 
existing social order and the existing social order will not 
change so completely that the new behavior patterns can be 
perfectly assimilated without having to adjust to the local 
traditions. Such an environment will be consistent with 
efficient operation of modern industrial enterprise only in 
part, at best (Heir; — 87). Therefore, institution of a modern 
management theory throughout the whole organizational 
hierarchy, which has its origins in an industrial western 
society and has been strongly recommended for use throughout 
the whole organizational hierarchy in industrialized countries 
seems possible but very difficult and risky. Apparently 
most members of western culture patterns receives informal 
training in modern technology and the concept of free enter- 
prise and profit making almost from the early days of child- 
hood. He grows up. playing with toys that teach principles 
such as mechanical perception and motion physics. Along with 
such training he receives years of formal education in 
reading, conceptual tools, and theories. Above all, he 
reaches maturity in an environment that emphasizes the rela- 
tions between cost, income, and profit, hard work, and success, 
and planning, evaluation, and goal achievement. Host 
individuals become aware of the necessity to maintain 
vigilance over costs, to accept responsibility for one’s 
action, to reward good performance and to plan ahead. 



Efficiency is a common goal which is spared by most of the 
members of society because it results in maximum rewards 
for the individuals as well as the group and since efficiency 

is an objective shared by all members of an industrial 

/ 

organization, there is a basis for cooperation. In short, 
the western employee is fully committed to the industrial 
way of life. On the other hand, in a partially industria- 
lized country, work is still a way of life. It does not 
create anxieties because it follows stable and predictable 
patterns. Authority is encompassed in the personal relation- 
ships. Performance and reward are not directly interdepen- 
dent for the individual and, as a consequence, workers are 
role-directed rather than achievement oriented (-Rref-r — 88). 

In instituting participative management in a partially 
industrialized country such as Iran, attention must be paid 
to cultural, interpersonal relationships and managerial 
characteristics in general, and the following problems in 
particular : 

1. Relations between workers and employees have been 
characterized by the superior barganing position of the 
employer and his paternalistic attitude toward his employees. 
Because of the surplus of all but skilled labor, the weakness 
of the labor union movement, and the wide social gap between 
employers and workers, the employers usually set the terms 
and conditions of employment unilaterally. The employer 
represents the supreme authority in the shop or factory. His 
instructions are direct and informal and are generally 
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accepted by workers without question. Discipline is rarely 
strict, but negligence and delinquency draw verbal chastise- 
ment . 

2. Productivity in factories and shops, in some 
cases, tends to be low because workers are unaccustomed to 
industrial practices and discipline. 

3. Low educational level of workers prevents them 
from understanding labor-management problems. 

4. Functions of management and ownership are tradi- 
tionally combined. 

5. Although modern managerial practices have been 
introduced in a few large urban industrial plants, the 
extension of these practices tends to be slow, because of 
the reluctance of employers to delegate authority to middle- 
level managers. 

6. Because many workers in the changing economy are 
unaccustomed to exercising initiative, close supervision is 
necessary to ensure that work regulations are followed and 
instructions from management are complied with (RerfT" 8 9 ) . 

The management-ownership combination causes management 
to be conservative in believing in a "bo t tom-up 11 philosophy 
of management or in delegating authority to lower level 
workers. These worker’s unfamiliarity with the decision 
making process and low level of education inhibits their 
understanding the significance of their contribution to the 
successful completion of a task. Workers in their environment 
do not take initiative nor do they accept much responsibility. 
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This situation suggests that if participative management is 
to be' instituted it must start at the highest point of the 
pyramidal structure of enterprise. Once the president and 
his top officers (who may also be his business partners) are 
convinced of the benefit and advantages of participative- 
management and are aware of the pitfall, it can be instituted 
down through the management echelons. After it is working 
and understood then a pilot project can be started using 
selected areas of skilled high level technicians. After the 
selected area is functioning properly and the lessons learned, 
as to the best way to institute this new management technique, 
then, it can be installed at this level of the industry. It 
should be expected by management that this process may take 
several years. During this time the education of every 
worker should have improved and they should be ready to 
participate in a pilot project. After a procedure that work 
has been established, it can be instituted through the re- 
mainder of the workforce. The time factor presently is 
difficult to estimate and will depend on the difficulty 
encountered in changing the cultural norms and patterns of 
activities previously mentioned. If management will institute 
participative management before labor begins to demand it, 
as they are now demanding in the United States, many labor- 
management conflicts may be avoided and the work place may be 

motivated to maintain a high level of quality productivity. 
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E. PITFALLS OF PARTICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT 

Maslow 90) points out that although participative 

management turnq out a better kind of human being, a healthier, 
a more admirable and more altruistic person, its policies are 
in fact very fine in a wealthy society in which you can 
trust people who are fairly healthy, sophisticated, and 
autonomous. But in a nation in which most people do not 
have an identity, or a real self, in which they are all con- 
fused about right and wrong, about good and evil, in which 
they are basically uncertain about what they want and what 
they do not want, then they are apt to admire and succumb to 
and look for leadership to any person who seems to know 
definitely what he wants, and since the democratic leader, 
the nonauthoritarian person, in general, is apt to be marked 
by tolerance and by admission of ignorance, by willingness 
to admit that he does not know everything, sometimes for less 
educated people the decisive paranoid authoritarian then 
can look very attractive and relieve the follower of all 
anxiety. 

Participative management works best in an organization 
where there is a constant change. Since the participative 
method does not have equal application in all situations, 
all the variables are making the search for an effective 
type of application more and more complex. There have been 
some experts in the field of management who feel that the 
realistic approach is to recognize that the typical organi- 
zation has many characteristics that are incompatible with 
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the participative approach. McMurr a y discusses these 
characteristics as follows: 

1. Very few members of top management are by nature 
sympathetic to the "bo 1 1 ora-up ?f philosophy of management. 

They are more likely to be hard-driving, egocentric enter- 
preneur s . . . such men cannot ordinarily bring themselves to 
use any concept of management other than purely authoritar- 
ian one. 

2. Most commercial enterprises are very delicately 
balanced. One minor act... can have tremendous and often 
costly repercussions. 

...It is easy to see, therefore, why so many managers 
feel that little true decision making may safely be delegated 
1 down the line T . 

3. The democratic-participative philosophy of 
management is completely incompatible with the bureaucratic 
traditions of most corporations. Business enterprises... 
have a great attraction for those who have strong needs for 
security and status. Such people often make excellent sub- 
ordinates ... but they cannot administer, direct or inspire 
others . 

4. To a substantial number of employees, participa- 
tive or bottom-up management is interpreted to mean that the 
employees have the right to veto management’s decisions. 
Hence, while employees may have few positive contributions to 
make, many are not at all reluctant to demand their "rights. 11 
Others interpret democratic supervision to mean lax handling 
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by their superiors. They become resentful of any attempt 
to impose discipline (Ref-r — 93r)~. 

McMurray indicates that the answer to more effective 
supervision lies in modifying conventional autocratic- 
bureaucratic approaches by creating a benevolent autocracy 
which stresses the desirability of the humanistic, democratic 
philosophy of management but which accepts people as they are 
and recognizes that most people prefer to be led. 

Blake and Mouton (Ref. 92) cite other instances where 
highly directive management is more desirable: 

1. Despite educational advantages today, a large 
segment of population still lacks the level of competence 
that would permit them to deal in work situations with a 
high level of technical knowledge and judgement. One conse- 
quence is that management still finds it necessary to 
exercise a great degree bf planning, directing and controlling 
in the work situation, especially at the lower levels. 

2. Also, a related consideration is the fact that if 
mass production is to be achieved efficiently, the need is 
for management to simplify jobs into routine and simple seg- 
ments. This need sustains the more general necessity described 
to plan, control and to direct the activities of workers who 
are performing lower level jobs. McMurray, Blake and Mouton 
appear to be consistent to Theory X assumptions. 

Maslow (Ref 93) says that there is insufficient grounding 
for a firm and final trust in Theory Y Management philosophy, 
but there is even less firm evidence for Theory X and if one 





adds up all the researches that have actually been done 
under scientific auspices and in the industrial situation 
itself, practically all of them come out on the side of one 
or another version of Theory Y, practically none of them 
come out in favor of Theory X philosophy except in small and 
detailed and specific special circumstances. Maslow further 
states that the same is true for the studies of the demo- 
cratic personality. And there are a few specific instances 
in which it is better to have an authoritarian personality, 
in which the authoritarian will get better results. Obviously, 
where quick decisions are needed, the superior must make 
these decisions quickly and directively, authoritatively, 
and without much discussion. Many times orders must be 
given without explanation. On the other hand, if the situa- 
tion has a long time span, then greater patience is required 
and greater participative management, more explanation, more 
giving out of. facts, more discussion of the facts and common 
agreement upon the conclusions. Faith in the participative 
process requires that the manager have faith in people, a 
respect for their abilities, and for the dignity of people 
(R-ef-» — 94-) . Participative management is not a cureall or a 
magic formula which will solve all managements 1 problems. It 
is rather a range of managerial action going in the one 
extreme from no participation at all to the final extreme in 
which the employee is actively engaged in making every de*- 
cision in the company. The degree to which the employee is 
allowed to participate will depend upon the problem involved, 
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the attitude of the employees, the experience of the employees, 
and the skill of the manager. But there can be no doubt 
that at whatever degree it is used, participative management 
will increase the employee’s sense of achievement and his 
feelings of individuality. His greater contribution to the 
goals of his company can only be logical and natural result 
of those attitudes (Ref-^ — 95) . 

Any manager who is really serious about wanting to mo- 
tivate his employees will do more than increase his pay. 

The many studies done in the recent decade or so, and exper- 
ience, have shown that what is really needed to motivate 
employees is to concentrate on the job to be done and on 
the people who are to do that job (Ref. 96). The progressive 
manager, having faith in the human race, has learned that 
people in today’s society respond more effectively to more 
positive rewards than those offered by wages and fear of 
authority. People respond best to psychological rewards 
such as recognition, and responsibility (Ref. ^97). The man- 
ager truly interes.ted in motivating his employees will pro- 
vide such incentive to his employees. 

The reader who doubts the desire, indeed the need, of the 

employee to ’'belong' 1 in his company would do well to consider 

the statement made by a lower-level worker in a company 

using participative management (JRef . .98): 

But most of all, we’re part of the whole show. 

Working here you get the idea that people really 
want to listen to you and have you join in things 
instead of just being part of the machinery around 



the place. 
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FIGURE ONE 
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Improvement of Performanc e Pari III 



Figure 12-1 

Priority of Human Needs 
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FIGURE TWO 



C 




FIGURE 3.1: Schematic portrayal of the progressive changes in relative saliency, num- 
ber, and variety of wants as described by Maslow. Note that the peak of an earlier main 
class of wants must be passed before the next “higher” want can begin to assume a 
dominant role. Note also that as psychological development takes place the number 
and variety of wants increase. 
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